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Sardis, whose hostility to his project was certain. For the first time a Greek force was to march into the heart of the Persian Empire; and therein lay the real importance of the expedition, though it failed completely to achieve its actual object. The army had advanced through the mountain pass called the Cilician Gates and descended into the plain of Tarsus, before the Greeks became convinced that they were not to operate, as they had expected, in Asia Minor. The soldiers refused to go farther, but their captain, Clearchus, who was in the confidence of Cyrus, persuaded them, backed by a promised increase in their pay. At Isstts Cyrus picked up a troop of Lacedaemonians sent to reinforce him. At Tarsus the men had been told, though they had hardly believed, that their real objective was Syria. When they reached the banks of the Euphrates at Thapsacus, they again refused to advance farther; but this time their only object was to drive a harder bargain. Extra pay was again promised, and they marched on, knowing now that they were making for Babylon.
Artaxerxes was waiting with a huge army behind the entrenchments which covered the road to Babylon. A decisive battle was fought at Cunaxa. The Greeks on the right drove the enemy before them, while the left wing of Cyrus was enveloped by the much larger forces of the enemy. Cyrus knew that if he could drive Artaxerxes off the field the king's flight would involve the rout of his army; he led a desperate charge at the head of a small body of horse upon the spot where the Great King was posted. The king turned to flee, but his pursuing brother fell mortally wounded by a javelin. The death of Cyrus meant the immediate dispersal of all his Eastern followers; and the Greek contingent found itself in the heart of a hostile country, surrounded by the vast hosts of Artaxerxes.
Hellenic pride, consciousness of superiority, and discipline, prevailed. The Greeks refused to surrender, and the Persians did not. dare to attack. Tissaphernes, who was with Artaxerxes, offered! to convoy them to a route where they would be able to obtain provisions on their further march northwards which should be unmolested, since provisions would not be obtainable if they returned along the route by which they had come, Tissaphernes deliberately ^played the traitor, seized the persons of the Greek generals by a trick after getting the force into the hill country across the Tigris, and then left the troops to their own devices. They elected the historian of the expedition, Xenophon, as their general, and he successfully conducted the "Retreat of the Ten Thousand'* through ex* ;traordinary difficulties to the Greek colony of Trapezus at the south-east of the Black Sea, whence they ultimately made their way by sea to the Bosphortts and thence into Thrace; when a new war